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Memorabilia. 


A LOVER of poetry cannot be too grate- 

ful for the occasion an inquiry gives 
him to re-read Francis Thompson’s * Mis- 
tress of Vision,’ and when he is an old lover 
of Thompson whose youthful enthusiasm 
has been chilled by the hackneyed repetition 
of ‘The Hound of Heaven’ (which seems 
to him to compare very unfavourably with 
George Herbert’s ‘ The Collar ’) the compul- 
sion to recognise poetic beauty is salutary 
and joyous. 

A true poem explains itself almost fully, 
in such a way that as soon as we have 
begun to understand it we understand it 
almost completely. Thus it is unlikely that 
the querist means “I should completely 
understand the poem but for. its allusions to 
Luthany and Elenore. What are they?” 
The poem fully explains that they are the 
state of mind, only to be painfully attained 
to, in which the meaning of life is seen, and 
our querist probably wants to know merely 
where the names come from. They are 
almost certainly inventions of Thompson’s 
own, and perhaps invented for their beauty 
of sound alone, without reference to any 
etymological meaning which could be read 
into them. Luthany (from the French Juth) 
may have the sense of lutany, lute-music, 
but although the Mistress of Vision is 
spoken of throughout as singing, it is no- 
where said that she is singing to a lute. All 
the forms of the Christian name Elinor are 
said to come from the Greek “ Helen,” 
which is said to mean “ Light.” This is not 
very helpful, 

Although we have said that the poem 
explains itself, that is, to anyone who has 
learnt how to listen to poetry, the reader 
must not forgo the clues that Thompson has 














under the title ‘Sight and Insight,’ with a 
motto “ Wisdom is easily seen by them that 
love her, and is found by them that seek her. 
To think therefore upon her is perfect under- 
standing ” (Wisdom, vi, 12, 15). The ‘ Mis- 
tress of Vision’ then is Wisdom, in the sense 
of that word in the “ Wisdom-literature ” of 
the Old Testament and the Apocrypha, i.e., 
moral wisdom. If perhaps the term Moral 
Theology has a technical significance which 
does not fit the Mistress of Vision, she is 
Theological Morality, morality with Divine 
sanctions, as transcending the equally cogent 
utilitarian sanctions. She is Wordsworth’s 
Duty, with the same functions: 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 

And fragrance in thy footing treads: 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, 

are fresh and strong. 

Her garden was “Thrice three times en- 
walled with an emerald,” and these nine 
walls are the “nine spheres,” and the Mis- 
tress of Vision, who is Wisdom, who is Duty, 
is thus also identified with Necessity, on 
whose spindle (in Plato’s ‘ Vision of Er,’ 
Republic, x) the spheres revolve and sing. 

The Rev. John O’Connor has written a 
commentary on the poem in which the Mis- 
tress of Vision is identified with the Blessed 
Virgin. But she is Mary only as she is also 
Persephone, only as she is also Beatrice, and 
as (to indulge a fancy of our own), she is 
Alice Meynell, or, of course, as she is one’s 
own mistress of vision. 

No one but Thompson himself could have 
told whether the Mistress of Vision was at 
first Alice Meynell and only at last Wisdom, 
as for Dante, Beatrice was at first Beatrice 
Portinari, and at last Theology. But if we 
see her as the poet of ‘ Love in Dian’s Lap’ 
saw her; if we read her early poems as 
Thompson read them, and -her essays as 
Thompson, Meredith, Patmore, and G. K. 
Chesterton, have read them, we shall see and 
find Alice Meynell in ‘The Mistress of 
Vision,’ but that is only to say that we may 
find a supreme mistress of vision (vision 
firstly physical and, through that, spiritual) 
in Alice Meynell. 

But whether or not the Mistress of Vision, 
for Thompson, began as Alice Meynell, she 
ended as Ascetical Theology. The poem is 
quite clear about this. 
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Literary and Historical 
rie Sri Notes. 


EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 
DRAMA. 


HE following plays, preduction or licen- 
sing dates for which are given in 
Nicoll’s hand-list, have been located in pub- 
lished form. In most instances, the date of 
publication does not appear in his list or that 
given below is earlier than his reference to 
inclusion in the Lacy or Dicks series. In a 
few cases, later editions, close to the time of 
first publication, are added. Imprints have 
been reduced to a minimum, and London 
and New York are indicated by (L.) and 
(N.Y.). 


A’BeckeTT, Gilbert Abbott: 
‘The Assignation,’ (L.), Strange, 1837. 
‘The King Incog’ (L.), Miller, 1834. 
‘King John’ (L.), Strange, 1837. 
‘The Magic Mirror ’ (L.), Strahan [1844]. 
‘Pascal Bruno’ (L.), Strange, 1838. 
‘The Revolt of the Workhouse’ (L.), 
Miller, 1834. 
*Timour the Cream of All the Tartars’ 
(L.), Johnson [1844]. 
‘Wanted, A Brigand’ (L.), Strange, 1838. 
ALLINGHAM, John Till: 
‘The Marriage Promise,’ Sth ed. (L.), 
Ridgway, 1803. 
ALMAarR, George: 
* The Cedar Chest,’ Cumberland Minor, v. 
8 


‘Don Quixote’ (L.), Richardson and 
Clarke [1833?]. 

“Jack Ketch’ [Sadler’s Wells, 20 Sept. 
1841], Dicks 508. [Nicoll lists title only, 
Il, 243.} 

‘The Shadow! A Mother’s Dream,’ Cum- 
berland. 

*“Schinderhannes! The Robber of the 
Rhine’ (L.), Richardson [1833?]. 

AMHERST, J. H.: 
‘The Burmese War,’ Duncombe. 


* Ireland As It Is,’ French’s Acting Drama, | 
[Nicoll lists title only II, 244; | 


v. 9. 
Lacy, 81, has variant title, ‘ Ireland As 
It Was’). 

‘Who Owns the Hand, or, The Monk, the 
Mask, and the Murderer’ [National 
Theatre, Boston, 1849]. 


[Nicoll lists | 


subtitle only; N.Y. Public Library has 
MS.] 
ARCHER, Thomas: 

‘Don Caesar de Bazan.’ [A note in the 
MS. copy at the N.Y. Public Library 
makes Edward Fitzball joint author, 

* Monseigneur,’ Boston, Spencer [n.d.] 

ARNOLD, Samuel James: 

‘Jean de Paris’ (L.), Whittingham and 

Arnold, 1814. 
BANIM, John: 

‘Damon and Pythias,’ 2nd ed. (L.), War- 

ren, 1821. 
BARNETT, C. Z.: 

‘¥he Mariner’s (L.), 
[1838? ]. 

‘The Rise of the Rotheschildes’ (L)), 
Pattie [n.d.] 

BEAZLEY, Samuel: 

‘Hints for Husbands,’ Cumberland. 

‘The Lottery Ticket’ (L.), Chapple, 1827. 

‘ The Scapegrace,’ Cumberland Minor, 5. 

‘The Steward’ [altered from Holcroft’s 
‘Deserted Daughter’] (L.), Lowndes, 
1819. 

BLAKE, Thomas G-.: 

“Our Old House at Home’ (L.), Pattie 
[n.d] 

*A Spanking Legacy,’ Lacy. 
by Nicoll, I, 258.] 

‘Wapping Old Stairs ’ (L.), Pattie [1834?]. 
{Nicoll lists title only.] 

BOADEN, James: 

‘The Maid of Bristol,’ 2nd ed. (L.), Long- 
man, 1803. 

‘The Voice of Nature,’ 2nd ed. (L.), Ridg- 
way, 1803. 

| Brooxs, Shirley: 
| * The Creole’ (L.), Author [18477]. 
BUCKSTONE, John Baidwin: 

* Agnes de Vere; or, The Wife’s Revenge’ 
(L.), Strange, 1836. [Nicoll’s sub-title 
reads ‘ The Broken Heart.’ | 

‘The Irish Lion’ (L.), Sherwood [1838]. 

‘Luke the Labourer’ (L.), Kenneth, 1828 
[bis.] 

| BUTLER, Richard, Earl of Glengall]: 
‘The Irish Tutor ’ (L.), Lowndes [1823]. 

| CAMPBELL, Andrew Leonard Voullaire: 

‘Bound ’Prentice to a Watérman’ (L), 

Cumberland [n.d.]. 

| CHAMBERS, Marianne: 

| ‘The School for Friends,’ 6th ed. (L.), 

Barker [1805]. 

| Cooper, [Frederick] Fox: 

‘Ion Travestie.’ [Nicoll lists this only as 


Dream ’ Pattie 
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‘Ion’; it was an answer to Talfourd’s 
‘Ton ’]. i 

oynE, Joseph Stirling: 

opinks the Bagman’ (L.) Barth [1840]. 

‘The Trumpeter’s Daughter,’ Boston, 
Spencer [n.d.]. 

(Crocy, George] : 

‘Pride Shall Have a Fall,’ 4th ed. (L.), 

Hurst, 1824. : 
(Dacre, Lady Barbarina]: 

‘Ina, A Tragedy.’ By Mrs. Wilmot. (L.), 

Murray, 1815 [bis.]. 
Dance, Charles: 

‘Hush Money,’ Duncombe. 

‘Petticoat Government,’ Lacy, 23; French. 

‘Pleasant Dreams’ (L.), Miller, 1834. 

Dance, George: 

‘Hasty Conclusions’ (L.), Barth [n.d.]. 

‘The Station House,’ Duncombe. [Title 
pages of these two plays carry the name 
George, not Charles. } 

DaNiEL, George: 
‘Doctor Bolus ’ (L.), Lowndes, 1818. 
Dippin, Charles, Jr.: 

‘Life in London; or, The Larks of Logic, 
Tom and Jerry,’ 2nd ed. (L.), Lowndes, 
1822. 

DispIn, Thomas John: 

‘Don Giovanni,’ 5th ed. (L.), Miller, 1818. 

‘Kenilworth ’ (L.), Lowndes [1821]; Edin., 
Huie, 1823. [Nicoll lists this as an alter- 
native title to ‘ Elizabeth and Essex ’]. 

‘The Lady of the Lake,’ Dublin, Figgis, 
1811. 

Divonp, William: 

‘The A2thiop; or, The Children of the 
Desert’ (N.Y.), Longworth, 1813. 
{Nicoll lists this, with identical produc- 
tion dates, both under Dibdin, II, 289, 
and Dimond, II, 296.] 

‘The Hunter of the Alps,’ 4th ed. (L.), 
Barker, 1804. 

‘The Lady and the Devil,’ 2nd ed. (L.), 
Kirby, 1821. 

ae Royal Oak,’ 2nd ed. (L.), Barker, 

1. 
— Side Story,’ 2nd ed. (L.), Barker, 
Eyre, Edmund John: 
“The Lady of the Lake’ (L.), Wyatt, 1811. 
Fawcett, John: 

‘Prospectus, With the Songs . . . of The 
Enchanted Island ... Founded on 
ee Tempest’ (L.), Author 

n.d.]. 





FITZBALL, Edward: 

‘The Barber’ (L.), Lowndes [18227]. 

* Bertha’ (L.), Edwards, 1819. 

‘The Bronze Horse,’ Duncombe. 

‘Carmilhan; or, The Drowned Crew,’ 
Duncombe. 

‘The Devil’s Elixir, Cumberland’s Br. 
Theatre, v. 22. 

‘The Earthquake,’ Cumberland Minor, 
v. 1 


* False Colours!’ Duncombe. 

‘Father and Son’ (L.), Dolby, 1825. 

‘The Floating Beacon’ (L.), Lowndes 
| 1824]. 

‘The Fortunes of Nigel’ (L.), Lowndes, 
1822; Edin., Huie, 1823. 

‘Hofer, the Tell of the Tyrol,’ Cumber- 
land Minor, v. 6. [Nicoll lists 1832 pro- 
duction as ‘ Andreas Hofer’). 

* The Innkeeper of Abbeville,’ 2nd ed. (L.), 
Lowndes, 1826. 

‘Joan of Arc’ (L.), Lowndes [1823]. 

‘Mary Glastonbury; or, The Dream Girl 
of the Devil Holl,’ Cumberland Minor, 
v. 6. 

‘Nelson’ (L.), Maunder [n.d.]. 

* Ninetta’ (L.), Ebers [1830]. 

*“Omala’ (L.), Lowndes, 1826. 

‘Peveril of the Peak,’ Edin., Huie, 1823. 

‘The Three Hunchbacks’ [Surrey, 20 Jan. 
1823]. (L.), Lowndes [1823]. 

“Wardock Kennilson; or, The Wild 
Woman of the Village, Cumberland 
Minor, v. 8. 

‘Waverley; or, Sixty Years After’ (L.), 
Lowndes [1824]. 

Gorr, Henry: 

‘The Two Drovers,’ Duncombe. 
GREENWOOD, Thomas: 

‘Jack Sheppard,’ Cumberland. 
Haines, John Thomas: 

‘Maidens Beware!’ Duncombe. 

‘The Wizardry of the Wave; or, The Ship 
of the Avenger’ (L.), Pattie [n.d.]. 

Hart, James P.: 
‘Mary le More’ (L.), Patti [n.d.]. 
Hook, Theodore Edward: 
‘A Day at an Inn’ (L.), Pattie [n.d_.]. 
‘Killing No Murder, 3rd and 4th eds. 
(L.), Tipper, 1809. 
* Teleki,’ 2nd ed. (L.), Baldwin, 1807. 
JERROLD, Douglas William: 

‘ The Rent Day,’ 3rd ed. (L.), Miller, 1834 
JoHNSTONE, John Beer: 

‘The Gipsy Farmer’ (L.), Vickers, 1849. 
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KNOWLES, James Sheridan: 

‘The Beggar of Bethnal Green,’ 2nd ed. 
(L.), Moxon, 1834. 

‘The Hunchback,’ 5th and 6th eds. (L.), 
Moxon, 1832. 

‘John of Procida,’ 3rd ed. (L.), Moxon, 
1840. 

‘Love,’ 3rd ed. (L.), Moxon, 1839; Sth ed. 
(L.), Moxon, 1840. 

‘ Virginius,’ 6th ed. (L.), Ridgway, 1823. 

‘ The Wife,’ 7th ed. (L.), Moxon; 1836. 

JAMES E. TOBIN. 
(To be concluded.) 


SUUM CUIQUE. 


SOME of our national treasures, e.g., the 

Elgin Marbles, were once the property 
of other nations but we know enough about 
most of them to give, at least, credit for their 
creation to the country of their origin. But 
there has also been a considerable transfer- 
ence of such things within our own land, 
and here their original provenance has too 
often been forgotten. 

The V.C.H., Berks, iv, 364, shows a pic- 
ture of the chancel of the rebuilt church at 
Milton, one of many that have suffered from 
the misapplied wealth of the industrial revo- 
lution, and hanging in the middle of it a 
great brass candelabrum, of a type common 
in the eighteenth century. It is probably Ger- 
man work, for it is surmounted by an Im- 
perial Eagle. Although it is the only thing 
worth seeing in the building, the V.C.H. 
makes no mention of it, and no one seems 

to have noticed that-its central globe is en- 
” graved with the inscription: 

“Henricus Nobes hujus coll: 
Promus D.D.” 

A college, of course, suggests Oxford, and 
Oxford, Anthony Wood. The index volume 
to the Life gives the reference ii, 325, where 
we find Wood’s note of “certaine white 
stones laid over the graves of servants buried 
in the north cloister” of New College, 
including “ Henry Nobes, butler, who died 1 
Nov. 1675,” two days before his pantry was 
burgled and the college plate stolen. This 
can hardly have included his chandelier but 
of its loss, then or later, nothing is now 
known, nor, which is worse, is his gift or his 
name remembered. Its date, alone, should 
make it interesting, for it must be one of the 
earliest of its kind in existence. The earliest 


Senior 





English brass foundry was set up in Bristol at 
about this time, when the: word bronze was 
borrowed from Italy to distinguish the bib- 
lical brass from the new product. 

The New College robbery has a curious 
parallel in the story of one of the six can- 
delabra in St. Helen’s church, Abingdon, 
which bears the inscription, “The gift of 
Mary Eversfield, late wife of Charles Evers- 
field Esq., to the church of Horsham in Sus- 
sex, 1713.” How and when it came to 
Abingdon is unknown but an account of the 
church plate of Sussex in ‘Sussex Collec- 
tions,’ liv, 208, describes an almsdish in the 
church of St. Mary, Horsham, with the same 
inscription, to which has been added, “ Hane 
Patellam Vix Fusoris manibus ereptam huic 
Ecc* Restituit memore et gratus Beaumont 
Hankey. 26 Jan. 1868.” But the college 
plate was melted down before the thieves 
were caught. 

The manor house of Milton contains a 
private chapel in Walpolean Gothic, added 
to it after its purchase by the ancestor of its 
present owner in 1768. Its widows are filled 
with painted glass of various dates collected 
from various sources, mainly foreign. The 
late Mr. C. E. Keyser described and illus- 
trated it in the Berks Archaeological Journal, 
January 1917, where he notes a_ tradition 
that the medieval portions of it came from 
the church of the neighbouring parish of 
Steventon. Unfortunately he failed to read 
correctly, and so to identify, a late fourteenth 
century shield in the upper part of the 
north-east window which proves that tradi- 
tion, for once, accords with fact. It bore a 
fesse gules between three sable calves on a 
silver field; its base, with one of the calves, 
is now broken away. 

This is the allusive coat of Sir Hugh Cal- 
verley, d. 1393, the Free Companion, cele- 
brated by Froissart, whose magnificent tomb 
at Bunbury, bearing these arms, is illustrated 
in Lysons’ ‘Cheshire’ and in Ormerod, ii, 263. 
The V.C.H. iv, 367, cites records showing 
that he held the manor of Steventon from 
1378 and was living there in 1390. When 
Ashmole made his Visitation in 1665 he saw 
this shield “in the south windows of the 
chancell” and again “in the west window 
of the church” and sketched it in a note- 
book now in the Bodleian, MS. 850, fol. 59. 

That so frail a substance as painted glass 
should thus survive “the drums and tramp- 
lings,” the tumults and the negligence of 4 
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sore of generations perplexes—until one 
considers the immense quantities in which it 
was made. Like the defenceless rabbit whose 
survival is due to its enormous fecundity, 
painted glass remains to delight us because 
there was originally so much of it. 

As I have shown in ‘ Armorial Glass of 
the Oxford Diocese’ (Berks Arch. Jour. 
1943), four shields of early Tudor date, 
now in the south-west window of Stonesfield 
chancel, are the survivors of more than 
thirty which, so late as Anthony Wood’s 
time, were in the windows of the manor 
house at Swinbrook. When that fell into 
ruin towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury its remaining glass seems to have been 
secured by the Oxford antiquary, William 
Fletcher (d. 1827), whose nephew and heir, 
Thomas Robinson, employed Willement 
‘Works,’ 1840) to reset it in the windows of 
Begbroke church. On Robinson’s death it 
was again taken out to make room for his 
memorial window, and was brought to 
Stonesfield by his son, the Rev. Francis 
Robinson, who was rector there 1834-82. 

Part of Fletcher’s glass came to the Bod- 
leian. A panel in the picture gallery shows 
a wedding, said to represent the marriage of 
Henry VI. Similar panels at Crudwell, 
Wilts, and Buckland, Glos., suggest that it 
was one of a series picturing the Seven Sacra- 
ments, and a note in Fletcher’s copy of 
Gutch’s ‘ Wood,’ p. 120, MS. Top. Ox. c. 16, 
records that it came from the village church 
of Great Kollright. 

Of the glass put into the windows of Sul- 
grave manor in 1588, after the house had 
been rebuilt by its purchaser, Lawrence 
Washington, there is no early record but 
there must have been much more than the 
seven shields now surviving, two at Weston 
Hall and five in the east windows of the 
aisles of Fawsley church. In 1789 a contri- 
butor to the Gentleman’s Magazine, ii, 796, 
saw them at Sulgrave “in the kitchen win- 
dow, finely painted but much injured. They 
were removed from the part taken down a 
few years ago.” He describes four of them, 
viz., Washington impaling Butler of Aston 
le Walls, ie., Lawrence, grandson of the 
builder, and Margaret Butler, through whom 
the First President descended from the Royal 
House, Washington impaling Kytson, i.e., 
John, father of the builder, and Margaret 











3 clexxiv. 217; clxxxv. 13; cIxxxvii. 38, 66. 





Kytson, sister of Sir Thomas from whom 
Mr. Churchill descends,! Washington impal- 
ing Newce, i.e., Lawrence, second son of the 
builder, and Martha Newce,2 Wakelyn im- 
paling Washington, i.e., Alban Wakelyn and 
Amye, dau. of Robert Washington, the 
builder’s eldest son. 

A few years later, in 1793, the Rev. 
Richard Wykeham, Vicar of Sulgrave, in a 
letter to Sir Isaac Heard, garter king-of- 
arms, sketched all seven “ copied from some 
painted glass in the old manor house of this 
village.” The other three bore, Washington 
impaling Light, i.e., Robert, and Elizabeth, 
dau. of Robert Light of Radway Grange, 
Washington impaling Pargiter, i.e., Lawrence 
the builder and Amee his second wife, and 
Washington alone with the demi-eagle crest 
above it. In the middle of the next century 
when Washington Irving, who was writing 
his ‘ Life of Washington,’ 1855, visited Sul- 
grave, he saw this crest “ in a window of the 
buttery,” but “a window on which the whole 
family arms was emblasoned had been re- 
moved to the residence of the proprietor of 
the manor.” This was the Hon. Henry Hely- 
Hutchinson, of Weston, whose daughter, 
Louisa Lucy, brought Weston to her hus- 
band, Sir Sitwell Reresby Sitwell, in 1857, 
and whose grandson, Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell 
is its present owner. 

By January 1885, when Sir Henry Dryden 
wrote of them in Northants Notes and 
Queries, only two of the shields remained 
at Weston, the first two here described; the 
others had gone to Fawsley church and were 
hanging up, not leaded in, against a south 
window in the chancel and the west window 
of the south aisle. They have since been 
leaded into their present positions. Sir 
Henry could obtain no explanation of how, 
when or why they had come to Fawsley, 
though, as a neighbouririg landowner, he was 
in the best position to do so. All the shields 
have lately been photographed for the 
National Buildings Record. 

One may hope, if not believe, that such 
records will, perhaps, serve as conscience to 
the indifferent trustee. But quis custodes 
custodiet? In the front door of the vicarage 
at Turville, Bucks, is a shield of Purefoy with 
thirty quarterings which Ashmole saw and 
sketched in 1665 in a window of the dining- 
room at Wadley House, Berks, then, as now, 





2 clxxxvii. 250. 
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the property of Oriel College. Three Oxford 
colleges had the honour of association with 
Robert Plot, the county’s first historian and 
the first keeper of the Ashmolean Museum; 
one of them possessed his only contemporary 
memorial, an oval panel of painted glass 
with his achievement of arms, vert three 
quatrefoils silver on each a lion’s head sable, 
and on a helmet the crest of a mailed arm 
grasping a falchion with a scarf knotted 
about the hilt. It is now fitted into a hole 
cut in the door of the W.C. in a lodging- 
house on the Iffley Road, where all that is 
known of it is that a former tenant, a 
plumber, was employed by an Oxford col- 
lege to take it out of a window and told to 
throw it away. 

In Radley church and college there is a 
great deal of armorial glass of the mid-nine- 
teenth century but superficially so much like 
Tudor work that it misled the editors of the 
V.C.H. Some of it is claimed by Willement 
in ‘ Works,’ 1840. The rest is clearly from 
his workshop and is probably surplus or 
rejects from the glass made for the rebuilt 
Houses of Parliament, acquired by Sir 
George Bowyer, M.P., who had already 
employed Willement, or by Sewell, founder 
of Radley College, a great collector. 

The pulpit canopy is said, V.C.H. iv, 415, 
to have belonged to the Speaker’s Chair in 
the Tudor House of Commons, and to have 
been given to the church by Speaker Len- 
thall, d. 1661. A note in the church asserts 
that he married a daughter of Sir William 
Stonhouse, lord of the manor of Radley. 
The last statement is certainly untrue and the 
other one highly improbable. Lenthall’s son, 
Sir John, married, as his second wife, Mary 
Blewett, widow of James Stonhouse, who 
belonged to another branch of the family, 
seated at Amberdene, Essex. Nevertheless, 
this legend continues to circulate from book 
to book. It is probable that the canopy was 
the gift of Sir George Bowyer who also pre- 
sented the stalls, and, like them, it may be 
of foreign workmanship, eked out with some 
English linen-fold panelling and more deal. 

The fate of the stalls in Exeter College 
chapel was described at clxxxvii. 137. Those 
put into the quire of Christ Church Cathe- 
dral by Brian Duppa, Dean 1629-38, were 
turned out in 1856 and some of them were 
given to Cassington church where they may 
still be seen, There too, in the east window, 





came from Christ Church and is perhaps one 
of “forty seven of my Lord Grace’s arms 
set up in the windows of the new hall of the 
said College at 6s 8d the piece” for which 
James Nicholston of London, Glazier, was 
paid in 21 Hen. VIII as Gutch shows in 
*Collectanea Curiosa,’ i, 206. 

The Jacobean pulpit in Aldworth church 

Berks, came from St. Lawrence’s Reading. 
in 1740. The organ at Cowley church was 
bought for £150 in 1896 when St. Martin’s 
church, Carfax, was pulled down. Its font, 
at which, tradition says, Shakespeare had 
stood godfather to Sir William Davenant, is 
now in All Saints’ church. 
_ Fonts seem to be peculiarly subject to 
insecurity of tenure. Probably the most 
travelled font in existence is the fourteenth 
century example which, since 1860, has been 
at Middleton Stoney, Oxon. On its tall 
hexagonal shaft is cut an inscription in 
roman caps of the seventeenth century 
asserting in halting verse that King Edward 
the Confessor had been baptised in it. The 
charter by which he granted the manor of 
Islip to Westminster Abbey contains the 
statement that he was born there. When 
Anthony Wood was at Islip on Friday, 28 
June 1661, he saw the chapel of the manor, 
“now an old barne on the north side of the 
church,” and heard from the sexton, ex rela- 
tione aeditui, that “the font wherof was 
lately taken away, bought by Sir Thomas 
Brown of Kiddington,’where it is to be 
seen.” Plot gives an engraving of it by Bur- 
ghers in his ‘ History of Oxfordshire,’ 1677, 
and adds the information that Brown had 
rescued it from indecent and profane uses; 
Hearne, 1720, explains that an old woman 
had used it to mix food for her turkeys. 
J. C. Buckler drew it for the third ed. of War- 
ton’s * History of Kiddington,’ 1815. Dun- 
kin, ‘ Hundreds of Bullington and Plough- 
ley,’ 1823, says that it had been turned out 
of the chapel during the Commonwealth and 
taken to an inn, The Plume of Feathers, to 
be rescued by Mr. Brown at the Restoration 
in 1660. 

Skelton, 1823, says that it was then in the 
possession of the steward of Sir Gregory 
Page-Turner of Ambrosden. Meade Falkner, 
in Murray’s ‘ Handbook,’ 1894, states that 
Dean Ireland, rector of Islip, 1816-35, 
brought it back to Islip, and Blomfield, 
‘Deanery of Bicester,’ iv, 71, adds that it 
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garden until the sale of the rector’s effects, 
when it was bought by Mr. Jonas Paxton, 
of Bicester, who presented it to the Countess 
of Jersey. When Parker’s Architectural 
Guide was compiled in 1846 it was “ care- 
fully preserved in the Rectory garden.” 
Gardner’s ‘ Gazetteer” 1852, notes that it 
was then to be seen in the garden of Mr. 
William Paxton of Layton’s farm near 
Bicester. Soon afterwards it was given to 
Middleton church by Julia, Countess of 
Jersey, wife of the 6th Earl. There have 
been recent suggestions in the local press 
that it should be returned to Islip and placed 
in the church there. So it may go on its 
travels again. 

Lying in the churchyard at Iffley is the 
octagonal fifteenth century bowl of the font 
from Sandford, superseded by a neo-Nor- 
man effort in 1846. The octagonal plinth 
on which it stood lay for many years on the 
grass verge of the roadside at Radley Great 
Wood on the other side of the Thames. How 
it got there is unknown; it was removed 
some ten years ago to the new cemetery at 
Radley, where it now is. 

The fifteenth century font now in use at 
Yarnton was acquired by William Fletcher 
from the churchwardens of St. Michael’s, 
Oxford. Its older predecessor remains in 
the church. Newman obtained for his new 
church at Littlemore the thirteenth century 
font of St. Mary’s which had been super- 
seded by the existing one supplied by Plow- 
man in 1828, 

Sepulchral monuments are sometimes 
found in churches with which they had no 
original connection. Palimpsest brasses are, 
of course, the commonest example, but that 
is another and a longer story which cannot 
here be discussed. In St. Helen’s church, 
Abingdon, is the brass of Geoffrey Barbour, 
d. 1417, a benefactor to the town who was 
buried in the Abbey church and whose 
memorial there was rescued at the Dissolu- 
tion by the grateful townsmen. There are 
also the matrices of the brasses of an abbot 
and a monk but these may be pillage, reused 
as memorial stones for later persons. Wad- 
desdon church, Bucks, has the fine brass of 
Sir Roger Dynham, d. 1490, originally buried 
in the destroyed church of Eythrope. The 
Montagu effigies from Bisham Priory now 
in Burghfield church, were ‘discussed at 
Clxxxvi. 217. Part of the stone sarcophagus 
containing the bowels of Ela Longspee, 





Countess of Warwick, d. 1300, from Osney 
Abbey, is now in Oxford Cathedral; her 
eviscerated embalmed body was buried, as 
Leland noted, in the middle of the quire 
“undre a very fair flat marble,” now des- 
troyed. Monuments have sometimes been 
transferred with the removal of a family to 
another seat; thus at Rousham, Oxon, is the 
memorial to Michael Dormer, 1584, brought 
from the neighbouring church of Steeple 
Barton after his descendants had sold the 
manor house built by him. 

In the old churchyard near Nuneham 
House is the tomb of Anthony Pollard, d. 
1577, and his wife Philippa Sheldon. When 
Simon, Earl Harcourt, pulled down the old 
church to build the present one in 1764 the 
tomb, with some stone coffins and other 
spoil, was set up in the grounds of Baldon 
House. It was brought back to Nuneham 
by the late Viscount Harcourt. The other. 
relics may still be seen by the lakeside at 
Baldon. 

Besides the churches which thus contain 
fitments brought from elsewhere, there are 
some that incorporate parts of the fabric 
of buildings now destroyed. The hill-top 
church of Combe, Oxon, built in 1399, has 
a Norman south door and an early four- 
teenth century image-niche from the original 
church in the valley from which the village 
is named. In the small, plain church of 
Piddington are some windows, a_ piscina, 
sedilia and an Easter sepulchre, of rich early 
decorated work, said to have come from the 
Abbey of Bonhommes at Ashridge. Wytham 
church, Berks, has decorated tracery from 
the windows of Cumnor Hall. The nave 
roof at Lane End, Bucks, came from the 
fourteenth century rectory of Marlow. The 
fan vault of St. Catherine’s chapel in Ciren- 
cester church was brought from the abbey 
when its cloister was pulled down at the Dis- 
solution, and some of the painted glass 
belonged to the Langley chapel in the neigh- 
bouring church of Siddington. 

It is hoped that these examples, set down 
as they came to mind, may suggest others to 
readers who will communicate them to ‘N. 
and Q.’ for the benefit of those interested in 
collecting information about the churches of 
their district 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SIGNATURE IN 
LAMBARDE’S APXIAONOMIA. 


SINCE 1776 it has been more or less 

the custom to spell William Shake- 
speare’s name in the manner in which I have 
just spelled it. It was in that year that 
George Steevens traced in the presence of 
Edmond Malone the three signatures of 
Shakespeare as they appeared in his Will. In 
1796 when Malone published his pamphlet! 
to prove that William Henry Ireland’s dis- 
coveries? were forgeries, he wrote the 
following in explaining what in his opinion 
was the proper spelling of Shakespeare’s 
name: 

In the year 1776 Mr. Steevens, in my presence, 
traced with the utmost accuracy the three signa- 
tures affixed by the poet to his Will. While two 
of these manifestly appeared to us Shakspere, we 
conceived that in the third there was a variation ; 
and that in the second syllable an a was found. 
Accordingly we have constantly so exhibited the 
poet’s name ever since. It ought certainly to have 
struck us as a very extraordinary circumstance, that 
a man should write his name twice one way, and 
once another, on the same paper; however it did 
not; and I had no suspicion of our mistake, till, 
about three years ago, I received a very sensible 
letter from an anonymous correspondent who 
shewed me very clearly that, though there was a 
superfluous stroke when the poet came to write 
the letter r in his last signature, probably from 
the tremor of the hand, there was no a discoverable 
in that syllable; and that his name, like both the 
other, was written Shakspere.3 

Now this was one of the telling blows 
against the authenticity of Ireland’s manu- 
scripts, for in a number of places he had 
spelled the name in the usual way in which 
it is spelled, that is, Shakspeare, omitting, 
of course, the e after the k, as was the 
custom.4 Malone, however, went a step 
further, and several pages beyond 
remarks he wrote, 

Notwithstanding this authority, I shall continue 
to write our poet’s name Shakspeare, for reasons 











1 Edmond Malone, ‘ An Inquiry Into The Authen- 
ticity Of Certain Papers And _ Instruments 
Attributed To Shakespeare,’ London, 1796. 

2 William Henry Ireland, ‘ Miscellaneous Papers 
And Legal Instruments Under The Hand And Seal 
Of William Shakespeare,’ London, 1796. 

3 Malone, op. cit., p. 117-8. 

4 Ireland, op. cit., the following are examples: 
The Letter to Anna Hatherrewaye; The Profession 
of Faith; The Letter to Richard Cowley; The 
Deed of Gift to Ireland; The Agreement With 
John Lowine; The Agreement with Henry Con- 
delle; The Lease to Michael Fraser and his wife 
Elizabeth; etc. 
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which I have assigned in his Life. But whether in 
doing so I am right or wrong, it is manifest that he 
wrote it himself Shakspere, and therefore if any 
original Letter or other MS. of his shall ever be 
discovered, his name will appear in that form5 

Malone, of course, could not possibly 
know when he wrote that passage that 
another signature, presumed to be Shake. 
speare’s, would be discovered at some future 
date. But there is no mistaking the force 
of the statement which implies that he must 
have been thoroughly convinced concerning 
the exact spelling of the name. 

By itself the statement of Malone would 
not necessarily make authentic any newly- 
discovered signature of Shakespeare’s. But 
when the statement is added to the results of 
modern research, the conclusion must be 
inescapable. Dr. Joseph Quincy Adams, 
writing in the Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, regarding the signature in Lam- 
barde’s APXIAONOMIA, 1568, which came 
into the possession of the Folger Shake- 
speare Library several years ago, states, 

The individual letters are readily deciphered as: 
W, followed by enough space for a superior m, 
which, unfortunatel:, has been mainly, but not 
entirely, obliterated as a result of a defect in the 
friable paper; then, quite unmistakably, S-h-a-k-s-p; 
and. at the end, certain letters, somewhat blurred 
by water, which seem to be e-r-e.6 

He goes on to state that the book was sub- 
mitted to extensive tests by Dr. Edwin E. 
Willoughby, Dr. Giles E. Dawson and Dr. 
James G. McManaway, all of the staff of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, and that in the 
opinion of all of them, there is much to be 
said for the authenticity of the signature. 

Dr. Dawson, in a separate pamphlet, 
writes, 

The best way to read the name is to hold the 
verso of the leaf up to a mirror, and so read the 
back of it (as shown, Plate IB), for the ink of the 
signature shows through the paper more clearly than 
that of the printed border does. The letters that 
can be made out clearly are, first, the W, followed 
by enough space for an m, which, if it ever existed, 
cannot now be made out. Then S-h-a-k and a 
minuscule s are reasonably certain. A p following 
this s is less certain but yet looks good. At the 
end are two or three letters which cannot be made 


out, but which look as if they might be ere or ear 
or er.? 


5 Malone. op. cit., p. 120-1. : 

6 Joseph Quincy Adams, ‘A New Signature Of 
Shakespeare ?’ Bulletin’ of The John Rylands 
Library, xxvii 1942-3, p. 257. _ . 3 

7 Giles E. Dawson, ‘Authenticity and Attrib 
tion of Written Matter in English Institute 
Annual,’ 1942, edited by Rudolf Kirk, New York, 
1943, p. 97. 
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The evidence so far presented seems to be 
wholly in favour of establishing the authen- 
tictty of the signature lately discovered. 
Malone’s remarks made nearly a century 
and a half ago concerning the actual spelling 
of any new Shakespeare signatures which 
might be discovered, strengthen the authen- 
ticity of the signature in Lambarde’s 
APXIAONOMIA, and in turn, this new 
signature, along with the six already estab- 
lished, will make it easier to authenticate any 
new autograph which may be found in the 
future. 

FRANK CALDIERO. 

New York. 


SOME LITERARY TERMS. 
V. ALLEGORY. 


(COLERIDGE defines allegory as “ the em- 

ployment of a set of agents and images 
to convey in disguise a moral meaning— 
those agents and images being so combined 
as to form a homogeneous whole.” The 
most obvious example in English is the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ which describes the adven- 
tures of the human soul under the guise of 
ajourney. As works of literary art are the 
product of the writer’s, and minister to the 
reader’s, high enjoyment, and as the enjoy- 
ment of moral truths differs sharply from the 
enjoyment of beautiful language, beautiful 
sound, and imaginative truth—the saint and 
the artist being quite different persons—it 
follows that the allegory, being designed to 
appeal to discordant faculties of the mind, is 
seldom a complete success. Much of the 
popularity of Bunyan’s tale is due to the fact 
that we may neglect the moral meaning, in 
the dramatic interest of the story. This is 
even more true of the ‘Faerie Queene,’ 
though the dramatic interest belongs to the 
separate episodes rather than to the main 
story—which is involved and obscure—yet 
the imaginative and sensuous interests are so 
strong as often to obliterate the moral mean- 
ing. 

On allegory as a literary method opinions 
are sharply divided. To Leslie Stephen it 
Was a nuisance: “ the personages lose their 
dream reality, without gaining the reality of 
ordinary life.” He is here writing of Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Idylls of the King,’ which are certainly 
not commended to the modern reader by the 
Suggestion that King Arthur is religious 





faith and Modred the sceptical understand- 
ing. Landor gives another reason for dis- 
approval: “A stranger to the Affections, 
She holds a low place among the hand- 
maidens of Poetry.” To Isaac d’Israeli: 
“A voluminous allegory is the most insup- 
portable of all poetic fictions.” This he says 
in connexion with ‘ Piers Plowman,’ but he 
holds that poem to be a work of genius by 
reason of its vivid details. Bolingbroke 
attacked it as being always a principal in- 
strument of theological deception. But 
Bacon calls allegorical poetry a solemn 
sacred thing, and he illustrates the thesis at 
large in the ‘ Wisdom of the Ancients’: “As 
hieroglyphics preceded letters, so parables 
arguments.” He had not shaken off all the 
Middle Ages. Thomas Carlyle on Goethe's 
‘Helena’ professes himself unfriendly to no 
method of communicating truth. He thinks 
such writing keeps the reader on the alert, 
ever conscious of his own co-operation. In 
fact, Allegory for him plays on a wide stage 
the part played by Irony and Innuendo on 
a narrow one. But the pleasure derived 
from such detective work has played havoc 
with the interpretation of poetry in the past. 
For thousands of years now great works of 
literature have been the prey of interpreters 
who from all sorts of motives find in them 
all sorts of meanings. The third of Hatch’s 
Hibbert Lectures gives an interesting sketch 
of this method applied to Homer and the 
Bible. It is responsible for the inclusion in 
Holy Writ of an ardent love song. Virgil 
has suffered in the same way; our rational 
eighteenth century produced Warburton’s 
attempt to show that the Sixth Aeneid is all 
about the Eleusinian Mysteries; on which 
Heyne observes: “ Perit tandem omnis epica 
vis et poetica suavitas, si res a poeta nar- 
rata ad allegoriam revocetur.” But there 
are incidental allegories suchas the Hesiodic 
tale of Pandora. The Middle Ages just 
wallowed in allegory, and Dante gave fur- 
ther credit to the belief that every great 
poem holds a riddle to be solved. The 
university plays of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
times show a strong taste for allegory; 
Lingua is a brilliant example, “one of the 
masterpieces of English literature,’ says 
Swinburne. The lure of allegory is still 
potent enough to produce such a remarkable 
work as Chesterton’s ‘The Man Who Was 
Thursday.’ Allegory is written on the face 
of it, but the author has discouraged investi- 
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gation. Perhaps he was conscious that the 
centipede—to borrow Macaulay’s illustra- 
tion—did not go on all its hundred legs. 


JANE GREEN. 


WILTSHIRE NOTES, 1886. 


JN April 1886, Mrs. A. E. M. Lewis, 

daughter of the Hon. Algernon Herbert, 
and widow of the Rev. W. Lempriere Lewis, 
visited the west of England, and kept a diary 
for the period of her stay. Although the 
year, 1886, to some of us seems but little 
remote, it is probable that many topographi- 
cal changes have occurred, for which reason 
it is thought that extracts from the diary 
may be worth preserving. 


Easter Eve, 24th April, 1886. Left Pad- 
dington at noon for Chippenham. Had a 
good view of Uffingham Camp and the 
White Horse Hill. The horse was scoured 
by Lord Craven in 1884, in which year we 
drove to it from Pusey. The forelegs are 
now very much overgrown with grass, lessen- 
ing its likeness to a galloping steed. Mr. 
Plenderheath, rector of Cherhill, Wilts., 
where there is another White Horse of no 
great antiquity, remarks the very remark- 
able feature of the Uffingham horse, the 
only really archaic one out of several exist- 
ing in Great Britain, namely, the “ beaked ” 
shape of the head. On some ancient coins 
of the Iceni appears the same feature, corre- 
sponding apparently with the description of 
the horses of Ceridwin, spoken of by Talies- 
sin as “ Hen-headed steeds”. . . 

We drove seven miles to Grittleton. The 
rectory is a large and lofty square house, 
with wings, having good gardens, and shrub- 
beries. . . . The front windows look out on 
the pretentious, but unlovely Grittleton 
House, the seat of Sir John Neeld. 


April 25th, Easter Sunday. Grittleton 
church was restored in 1865, and the chancel 
rebuilt at the expense of Sir John Neeld, 
and re-seated out of old material. The E. 
end of the S. aisle is covered with carved 
chestnut panels in high relief, in oak frames. 
The panels represent scenes in the life of our 
Lord. The chestnut wood is very much 
worn and moth-eaten, but the carving is very 
fine. The panelling was part of the old 
pews. The screen of fine stone carving, 
Tudor, between the tower and the nave, was 








the chancel screen of Leigh Delamere 
church, and presented by Canon Jackson, 
because too small and narrow for his 
church, and darkening it too much. Well 
trained boys choir—the men all left when 
requested to wear surplices, with the excep. 
tion of one, and he refuses to walk in the 
procession. . . 

A curious old pigeon-house stands in the 
kitchen garden of the rectory [a water-colour 
sketch of this is inserted]. 


April 27th. We went to Grittleton house 
to see the picture gallery, highly praised by 
Lord Beaconsfield. There is a_ beautiful 
portrait of Lady Hamilton sitting under [sic] 
a rock, a Mater Dolorosa by Guido, the 
Infant Christ by Murillo, many very large 
pictures by West. The house was purchased 
in 1828 from Colonel Houlton by Joseph 
Neeld, brother of the present Sir J. Neeld. 
This potentate, Geoffrey Green, when he 
first came here, aged 24 yars, insisted on 
calling “John Neeld,” while the cook im- 
proved matters by speaking of him as “St. 
John.” He was formerly M.P. for Crick- 
lade and Chippenham, and is 81 years of 
age. His eldest son, who is unmarried, 
lives with him. 

There are ostriches in the park, but not 
the African birds, and are without the tufted 
tail feathers. 

| Visit to Malmesbury omitted. No obser- 
vations of interest. | 

April 30th. Drove to Castle Coombe. 
The great house here belonged for 500 years 
to the family of Scrope, and to Lord Trea- 
surer Scrope in the reign of Richard Il. It 
now belongs to Mr. Lowndes, brother to Sir 
John Gorst, who changed his name. A nice 
rectory, occupied by: Mr. Christie, stands 
very near the river and is reached by a 
bridge. The last of the Scropes, an heiress, 
married a Mr. Thompson, who took the 
name of Scrope, and promised never to let 
the place go out of the family, but as soon 
as she died he sold it to Mr. L. Lowndes. 
Sir Thomas Brassey had thought of buying 
it, in which case he would have erected a 
red-brick mansion on the top of the hill, so 
there is general thankfulness that he did not 
get the chance. [Water-colour sketch inserted 
of “ Castle Coombe church and dower house 
of the Scropes.] 


May 3rd. Drove past the cross road [? at 
Grittleton] called “ Elmand Ash,” because 
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formerly these trees stood there, growing as 
one tree and proceeding from a suicide’s 
grave, through whose body the stakes had 
been driven, to keep him down and prevent 
him from haunting upper earth. 

[Water-colour sketches of Grittleton rec- 
tory and Sherston church inserted.] 


P. D. MuNpDy. 


THE OLD MERSEY STEAM-TUGS.— 

Now that we are promised a history of 
the Mersey Ferries (* N. and Q.’, clxxxiii. 59, 
116), our next demand is for an account of 
the Mersey towing industry during the nine- 
teenth century. Between fifty and sixty 
years ago the broad river was flecked with 
the many-coloured funnels and house-flags 
of the variously-owned steam-tugs, whether 
the little craft were lying at anchor in the 
Sloyne and Northward, or towing their 
obedient charges in and out, or making for 
beyond the Bar to look for inward-bound 
customers. As picturesque in their way as 
the reds, yellows, whites and blacks of flags 
and funnels were the names on bows and 
over counters. One name calls up another 
in the memory: Surprise, Fiery Cross, Fly- 
ing Childers, Flying Scud, Hotspur, Path- 
finder, Warrior, Guiding Star, Enterprise. 
Spindrift, Black Prince, Hercules, Leader, 
andso on. All these were paddle-boats, and 
some of them had grown elderly before the 
end of the ‘eighties. More than one or two 
were their owners’ only vessel. A little later 
came the fleet of Knights, also paddle- 
driven: Knight Errant, Knight Templar, 
Knight Commander, Knight of the Garter, 
Knight of the Thistle, whose pairs of fun- 
nels, and much of whose paintwork, were 
as businesslike a black as the Knight of the 
Black Launds’ armour. Later again came 
the first screw-tugs, having single funnels 
of buff, and built on the American model— 
high-sheered at the bow and deep at the 
stern to prevent racing of the propeller; 
much like the tug, one imagines, in whose 
wheelhouse impassioned Falk rushed about 
an Eastern harbour. These belonged to the 
Cock species—Storm Cock, Game Cock, 
Cock o’ the North, and others of the breed. 
They were fit, though so small, for almost 
any weather, as were the similar but bigger 
Joliffes, all of which were named after 
members of that enterprising family. The 





William Joliffe, in particular, was well- 
known all round our coasts, and British 
waters were not her limit when she was out 
for salvage and bringing the tow home to 
one port or another, 

With the gradual disappearance of sail 
came the decay of ‘the local part of the 
industry, and eventually little remained of 
it except the long-distance salvaging of 
vessels in distress; a ticklish operation, but 
one handsomely rewarded when there was a 
valuable cargo to be saved. Of the former 
habitués of the Mersey there survived the 
Dagmar, a handy and powerful double- 
ended boat with huge side-wheels whose 
chug chug could be heard across the river as 
she fought the rush of the tide in the bottle- 
neck opposite the Landing Stage with her 
heavy tows. From the Northern docks to 
Garston and Runcorn she hauled long 
strings of deep-laden flats or “dumb- 
barges” looking like enormous black- 
beetles, each flat with its steersman leaning 
impassively against his tiller, a lone figure 
on a battened-down deck nearly flush with 
the water. 

These matters date to the days when the 
big Atlantic and East-going liners lay 
moored in mid-stream with just enough 
clearance between stems and sterns for the 
hooting ferryboats to round them comfort- 
ably in crossing; when the three wooden 
black-gunported frigates, Conway, Indefati- 
gable and Akbar, each full of her own kind 
of boys, were peacefully resting off Rock 
Ferry Promenade—now and for many years 
a promenade in name only, and nearly as 
deserted as its Salt Water Baths; when the 
Mersey Pilot Boats, now under steam, were 
schooner and cutter rigged—the Lancashire 
Witch, the Mersey, the Pride of Liverpool, 
and many more, each bearing a large white 
numeral on her mainsail; when a stalwart 
crew of River Police rowed up and down 
through the thick of the traffic in their smart 
gig; and not long after the now-forgotten 
Round House at the Pierhead, originally an 
offshoot of the Custom House, had sheltered 
its last group of passengers awaiting their 
horse-drawn bus to go up town. The name 
“Pierhead,” which preceded that of the 
Landing Stage, belonged at first, I suppose, 
to the George’s Dock which was filled in 
during the ‘eighties. 
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All these things have long passed—the 
tugs, the ships they towed, and the old-time 
seamen at each end of the hawsers. All, 
except the Conway. 

W. W. GILL. 


MEN'S EVERYDAY ENGLISH.—Edi- 

tors, briefing new scouts for assign- 
ments, give a final “ Make it snappy.” 
Readers have neither time for nor patience 
with wordiness or fine writing. Dignity has 
to go by the board. Reserved for high 
occasions, it enhances these as it never could 
if orotundity were the rule and not the ex- 
ception. 

The case was put by A. J. on 10 April 
1801, in the Chronicle and Daily Adver- 
tiser: 

You write for the multitude, and they are any- 
thing rather than finical in their taste in literary 
composition. A man likes best that newspaper 
which returns to his eye and ear the language he 
is himself accustomed to speak. Nay, he under- 
stands it best... You must catch the dialect of 
every trade and province... They may talk of 
your slang; but . . . slang is the truest eloquence 
when it is adapted to the taste of the great body 
of English readers. 

During 1798, in the Monthly Magazine, 
“ Ausonius” had stood out against slang. 
His many “specimens of corrupt phrase- 
ology ” included these: To cut a man [when 
he himself spoke of the cutter and the 
cuttee!]; a bore; a quiz; a dashing youth; a 
knowing man; to funk; done up (i.e., tired 
out); up to it (i.e., ready for it); down in the 
mouth; all the rage; a truism. Aye, and 
“ Ansonius ” frowned upon that new-fangled 
talk of an honourable member “ catching the 
Speaker’s eye”! 

A writer in the Morning Chronicle during 
1800 found relief by tilting against “ the 
cant” or, as we should call it, the jargon “ of 
the last war.” Every great campaign pro- 
duces its crop of new words, as the Spectator 
had noted years before, instancing “ maraud- 
ing” as one due to the wars of John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. This being, 
then, an inevitable phenomenon, we can 
hardly venture to take exception to the free 
and easy lingo of this greatest war of all, 
especially as so much of it is euphemism or 
understatement. In any case, dare we, who 
are of the chairborne, find fault with men’s 
English? (Can we expect from our fighting 
sons other than what Corporal—later Lieu- 
tenant—Bardolph called (II Henry IV, iv, 2) 








“ souldier-like ” words? 

To the point is this, from Montaigne: 

Words are to serve and to follow a man’s pur. 
pose; and let Gascon come in play where French 
will not do. I would have things to exceed, and 
wholly possess the imagination of him that hears 
that he should have something else to do than to 
think of words. The way of speaking that I love js 
natural and plain, as well in writing as speaking 
and a sinewy and significant way of expressing a 
man’s self, short and pithy, and not so elegant and 
artificial as prompt and vehement... rather a 
—ee style, as Suetonius calls that of Julius 

aesar. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


GUNSPOTS—OF A SORT.—When the 
sun shines through trees in leaf, 
the light spots on the ground are all 
circular, being in fact little images of the 
sun. Once during a partial eclipse of that 
luminary I was interested to see the ground 
decorated with crescents. The optical basis 
of the pin-hole camera is the same. An 
epigram in the Greek Anthology (6. 291) 
seems to me to illustrate this fact: 
Bacchylis the sponge of wine-cups smitten by a 
sore disease, 
Spake to Ceres: “If from this pernicious plague 
I get release, 
Water shall be my -potation till an hundred suns 


see, 

Shunning Bacchus, shunning wine.” But straight- 
way on recovery 

She devised this dodge: a common sieve she held 
against the light, 

And between its meshes shining saw the hundred 

suns all right. 
The use of “sun” for “ day ” ought to give 
no trouble. 
G. Gik& 


BOOks WRITTEN IN PRISON.—wWhile 

in prison at Lambeth before his trial 
Lambert is said to have written ‘ A Treatyse 
made by Johan Lambert unto Kynge Henry 
the VIII etc.’ a.p. 1538. It was printed at 
Marburg cir. 1547— D.N.B.’ 

“A Dying Father’s Last Legacy to an 
Only Child, etc.” Written by Hugh Peters 
during his late imprisonment in the Tower. 
London, 1660. See ‘N. and Q.’, 15 Mar. 
1851, p. 214. 

In Cooke’s Memoirs of Samuel Foote, 
vol. i, p. 195, we are told that Dr. Dodd 
[1729-1777] began a comedy, ‘ Sir Roger de 
Coverley’ in his early days and finished it 
during his imprisonment in Newgate‘ N. 
and Q.’, 10 Sept. 1853, p. 245. 


(REv.) R. PARK. 
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GoD AND THE SOLDIER; GOD AND 
THE DOCTOR.—The following. epi- 


gram is in the Divine Fancies (1632; Book I, 


No. 39) of Francis Quarles (1592-1644): 

Our God and Souldiers we alike adore, 

Ev'n at the Brink of danger, not before ? 

After deliuerance both alike requited ; 

Our God’s forgotten, and our Souldiers slighted 
But the Latin epigram on God and the 
Doctor, by John Owen (1560?-1622) must 
have been earlier than this, although I have 
not been able to trace it back farther than 
the fourth (posthumous) edition, 1633 (Lib. 
1, No. 95). 

Aesculapius trifrons. 

Intrantis medici facies tres esse videntur 
Aegrotanti; Hominis, Daemonis, atque Dei: 
Quam primum accessit medicus, dixitque 

salutem ; 
En Deus, aut Custos Angelus, aeger ait. 
Cum morbum medicina fugaverit, ecce homo, 
clamat : 
Cum poscit medicus praemia; Vade Satan. 


In ‘John Owen’s Latine Epigrams. Eng- 
lished by Tho. Harvey,’ 1677, is this version: 


Aesculapius Three-fac’d 
The Physick Doctor seems three-fac’d to be 
Unto the Sick; God, Man, and Devil's he: 
In giving Physick, he doth seem a Man: 
If the disease be cur’d a God he’s than, 

If Health’s restor’d, and the disease destroy’d: 
When Doctor comes for Fees, Satan avoid ! 
W. F. H. King, in his ‘ Classical and Foreign 
Quotations’ (ed. 3, 1904), has a different 
Latin version, No. 3107, among the “ Ades- 
pota” (ownerless quotations), with an Eng- 
lish translation (his own) much more epi- 

grammatic than Harvey’s. 


Tres medicus facies habet: 
rogatur, 
Angelicam: mox est, quum juvat ille, Deus. 
Post ubi curato poscit sua munera morbo, 
Horridus apparet terribilisque Satan. 
Three shapes a doctor wears. At first we hail 
The angel; then the god, if he prevail, 
Last, when—the cure complete—he asks his fee, 
A hideous demon he appears to be. 


Obviously there is room for an English 
version of Owen at once faithful and witty; 
it Was not less than wicked of Benham and 
‘0.D.Q.’ to tinker with Quarles and call him 
Owen! But Benham at least contrives to be 


unam, quando 


funny: he gives four out of Owen’s six Latin 
lines, accurately ascribing them to John 
Owen, but the quasi-Quarles version he 
fathers on Robert Owen (1771-1858), the far- 
from-humorous Socialist. 


D. Q. 





Readers’ Queries. 


RANDALL CATHERALL’S PAPERS. — 

In ‘ The History and Antiquities of the 
Hundreds of Bullington and Ploughley’ 
(London, 1823), under the section dealing 
with the parish of Oddington, Dunkin refers 
to Randall Catherall, giving the foliowing 
particulars of his life: Baptized at Tilsen 26 
March 1562; graduated Bachelor of Civil 
Law at Oxford 5 Dec. 1570; married Joan, 
daughter of Richard Jones of Merton; 
buried at Oddington 9 June 1625. He 
appears to have settled at Oddington, and 
researched into the antiquities of the neigh- 
bourhood. producing a great amount of 
written material. Dunkin states: “ Many 
of his papers were transcribed by Dr. Robert 
Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln, for his own 
use; but his voluminous collections them- 
selves passed into unknown hands.” 

In addition, Dunkin writes in a footnote 
that, in Bliss’s edition of Wood’s Fasti Oxon- 
ienses, vol. ii, p. 185, it is stated that Cath- 
erall’s papers were among Dr. Sanderson’s 
manuscripts in the library of the then late 
Sir Joseph Banks; “ but,” Dunkin adds, 
““ Mr. Brown the librarian, at my request, has 
made a particular search, and assures me 
they are not among these collections.” 

Can anyone assist me in tracing these 
papers? 





H. J. CAse. 


HADES OF COLOUR.—Has anyone 
listed the many names which at different 
periods have been employed to indicate 
various shades of colours? A recently-pub- 
lished novel dealing with the days of Henry 
VIII refers to “ goose-turd” and “ popin- 
gay ” shades of materials. The last, accord- 
ing to Halliwell, was blue. One might have 
expected it to be striped or multi-coloured. 
From the same source I notice that the Vicar 
of Wakefield wore a “ gosling-green waist- 
coat.” 

Probably many terms were originated by 
the textile trade. “Crushed strawberry ” 
was known in Victorian days, and I presume 
magenta, now seldom used, was originally 
applied to a material. My dictionary des- 
cribed it as a “ brilliant crimson,” whereas 
I should have regarded it as‘a far less pleas- 
ing shade, with an admixture of blue. 
Artists’ colours do not appear to have 
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been used by the textile trade. I cannot 
recall a Naples yellow nor gambooge cos- 
tume. A seedman’s catalogue before me, 
employs “claret” and “ silver-lilac,” though 
it describes a variety of sweet-pea as “old 
mahogany completely overlaid with bur- 
nished copper.” 

Maroon (from marron) is defined as 
“ brownish-crimson.” Is it not now com- 
monly used to denote a mulberry shade? 


P. D. M. 


A LETTER OF OLIVER CROMWELL.— 

Somewhere there has been printed a 
letter from Oliver Cromwell to Francis 
Rous, Speaker of the House, dated 21 Oct. 
1653—read in the House on 19 Nov. 1653. 
It apparently had to do with payment of 
arrears to a brigade of foot from Chester 
which had fought at Worcester. Can anyone 
tell me where this has been printed? 


MADELEINE ROWSE GLEASON. 
Harvard College Library. 


GCHOEN FAMILY.—I should be grateful 

if anyone could supply information con- 
cerning this family. They came to this 
country, possibly from Switzerland, about 
1688, subsequently marrying into the Finch- 
Hatton family. One member was Rector of 
Crick, Northampton, dying in 1824. His 
father or brother was at one time Rector of 
St. Michael Bassishaw, Coleman Street. 
What was the coat of arms of the family, 
presuming them to be entitled to armorial 
bearings? 

Bah. 


FOR JOHNSONIANS.—Can any one help 
me to trace the following passage? I 


have not found it in the Rambler nor in the 
Idler. 


In this man I have often seen the image of my 
early youth, when it seemed to me astonishing that 
the philosophers had left so many difficulties un- 
solved, and that so many great themes had raised no 
great poet to treat them. I had an elated sense that I 
should find my brain full of theoretic clues when I 
looked for them, and that wherever a poet had 
not done what I expected, it was for want of my 
insight. Not knowing what had been said about the 
play of Romeo and Juliet, I felt myself capable of 
writing something original on its blemishes and 
beauties. In relation to all subjects I had a joyous 
consciousness of that ability which is prior to 
knowledge, and of only needing to apply myself 
in order to master any task—to conciliate philoso- 
phers whose systems were at present but dimly 





_ 


known to me, to estimate foreign poets whom | 
had not yet read, to demonstrate mistakes in an 
historical treatise that roused my interest in an 
epoch which I had been hitherto ignorant of, when 
I should once have had time to verify my views of 
probability by looking into an encydoniine 


M. A. E. 


FLLDRED ADDISON.—Described in a will 

dated 15 June 1778 as “ now in the East 
Indies.” Any details concerning his parent- 
age and career will be welcome. 


C. Roy HuDLEstTon. 


THISTLEWORTH.—This place-name is 

mentioned several times by the Rev. 
Philip Henry, M.A., in his Diary, and Evelyn 
also mentions it in his Diary under date 28 


Feb. 1648. Can anyone inform me where 
it was? 
F. R. BRUNSKILL. 
Newport, Mon. 


RICHARD T. BOOTH, EVANGELIST.— 

Wanted date of death and burial place 
of Richard T. Booth, who was a prominent 
evangelist in the British Isles sixty years ago. 
Was born in America in 1844. 


W. HAYLER. 
Croyden. 


WALSINGHAM: OSBORN.—Can any 
reader give references to the Hon. 
Robert Boyle Walsingham and Dame Eliza- 
beth Osborn, date about 1770? Was there 
relationship between the two? 


K. Ome 
Cincinati, Ohio, U.S.A. 


THE “MODERN METHUSELAH”: 
HENRY JENKINS (6 S. iii, 126, 276; 

7 S. xi, 484).—It is stated in the ‘ D.N.B’ 
that Henry Jenkins who claimed to have 
been born about 1501, was a native of Eller- 
ton-upon-Swale, Yorks, and at his death was 
reputed to be 169 years of age, as a tablet in 
Bolton church records. 
Is there any documentary proof of this 
not known to the editor of ‘ D.N.B.’ in 1892? 


MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. 


Sov RCE OF QUOTATION.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ tell me the exact source of the 
following phrase, which has been attributed to 
Sainte-Beuve, Saint-Evremond, Voltaire and 
Moliére ? 

“Tl est permis in littérature de voler un auteur, 
pourvu qu’on le tue.” EL 
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‘ tains, an embalmed human heart. In all the 

eplies. above instances (if the Winchester case be 

ET, ~~ | allowed to pass with some correction), heart 
BURYING THE HEART burial is indisputably indicated; but in the 
SEPARATELY. vast majority of supposed occurrences it has 


(clxxxviii. 59, 127.) 


THERE is a late instance of heart burial at 

Orléans, where a marble monument in 
the south choir aisle of the cathdral is in- 
gribed: “ Ici repose le coeur de Adéle-Felix- 
Francoise d’Astorg D [? décédée] Bains de 
Bagnéres 1818.” The practice was not un- 
common in medieval times in England; and 
dates from at least as early as the close of 
the thirteenth century, if not indeed from 
much earlier. In one case, I think of a high 
ecclesiastic, but unhappily I have forgotten 
his name, the heart was buried in one place, 
the bowels in a second, and what remained 
of the body in a third! I am aware, how- 
ever, at the moment of only two or three 
instances in which heart burial is recorded, 
as it is recorded at Orléans, in the form of a 
definite inscription. One of these is in the 
presbytery of Winchester Cathedral, where 
the heart of ‘“ Bishop Nicholas of Ely, died 
1280,” is said to be interred, though his body 
lies at Waverley. I give this, however, with 
reluctance, on the authority of Murray’s 
“Cathedrals of England. Southern Division.’ 
Part I, Ed. 1903, p. 52; for there is some mis- 
take somewhere, since I can trace no Bishop 
of Ely who died at that date! A second was 
formerly on the “heart-brass,” now appar- 
ently lost, but formerly at Wiggenhall St. 
Mary, Norfolk, of Sir Robert Kervill, c, 
1450, “cujus cor hic humatur” (Haines, 
First Ed. 1861, I, cviii). Also, I am aware at 
the moment of only a single instance— 
though there are possibly many more—in 
which a heart burial is indicated by the dis- 
covery of the heart itself. This, however, is 
the case at Leybourne, Kent, where, in the 
north wall of the north aisle, there is an 
important-looking niche, a little like a double 
piscina, that is divided by a shaft into two 
trefoiled arches, surmounted by a quatrefoil 
inacircle. At the bottom of each partition 
is an odd, little, gabled chest (as it were) in 
stone, one of which has on the face of it a 
sunk cingfoil, and the second of which has 
two diminutive trefojiled arches, with a 
diminutive trefoil above. In the first of 
these (the dexter) was found a leaden box 
that then contained, and possibly still con- 





generally to be assumed, with greater or less 
probability, from some monumental, or 
otherwise structural, peculiarity. For exam- 
ple, at Tenbury, Worcestershire, on the north 
wall of the chancel, is a small, fourteenth 
century, trefoiled niche, under a gabled head, 
in which is a miniature recumbent knight, 
who holds a heart between his hands. Here 
perhaps the assumption is fairly warrantable. 
At Long Wittenham, Berks, on the other 
hand, we find a piscina in the south chapel 
in which the bowl rim is strangely decorated 
with a miniature, sword-sheathing knight, 
whilst on the top two angels bear up his soul 
to heaven. Here, | think, the probability 
wanes to almost nothing. Whatever be the 
meaning of this unique phenomenon—and 
can it be that it commemorates the builder 
of the chapel?—a piscina under any circum- 
stances can hardly be a heart-shrine, though 
in this case Mr. Crossley (‘ English Church 
Monuments,’ p. 181), unhesitatingly pro- 
nounces that it is. On the other hand, of 
course, the assumption from the monument 
can be immensely strengthened, or, indeed, 
actually confirmed, by outside evidence, as in 
the case of the generally supposed wall- 
monument of Bishop Aymer de Valence, d. 
1261, in Winchester Cathedral, in which a 
bust is exhibited in a vesica, with a heart 
between its hands. The bishop is known to 
have died at Paris; and Murray asserts 
roundly (op. cit. 71), though I do not know 
on what authority, that “his heart was 
brought to Winchester for interment.” Quite 
another form of monument, the miniature 
recumbent effigy, such as those at Marldon, 
Devon, at Horstead Keynes, Sussex, and at 
Letchworth, Herts, but without the distin- 
guishing adjuncts that we find at Tenbury and 
Long Wittenham—except for the reduction 
in scale they might belong to ordinary chest- 
tombs—may sometimes, as it has been sug- 
gested, though certainly not always, indicate 
a similar interment; but this can seldom, if 
indeed ever, be pronounced confidently, even 
when, as at Letchworth, there is a heart be- 
tween the hands. Lastly, as touching “ heart- 
brasses ’—that is, brasses in which a heart 
constitutes a leading motive, as was the case, 
already cited, of that of Sir Robert Kervill, 
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at Wiggenhall St. Mary, which consisted of 
a heart between four inscribed scrolls—many 
of these were probably merely symbolic, or 
sometimes simply decorative, though others, 
like that of Sir Robert, were doubtless, as 
Haines puts it (I, cviii), “ placed over such 
interments.” Macklin (‘ Brasses of Eng- 
land,’ 2nd ed., 1907), does not mention them; 
and inferences as to actual heart burial must 
be drawn from them only with the greatest 
reservation. 
JosePpH E. Morris. 


The pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre 
being by far the most difficult, and indeed 
dangerous, of all pilgrimages, it became 
naturally the dearest wish of many a knight 
to undertake it, and if through foul mis- 
chance that high-souled wish was frustrated, 
the disappointed knight would leave instruc- 
tions for his heart, at death, to be removed 
from his body, and preserved in a special 
receptacle in which it might be conveyed to 
Jerusalem by some more fortunate successor. 

In the wonderful medieval collection of 
our great National Museum there is to be 
seen, for instance, the original silver heart- 
case of Sir Henry Sidney, the father of the 
heroical Philip: if memory serves, Sir Henry 
died in 1596 (and well within the spacious 
days of the great Elizabeth). A yet more 
famous example of the custom is that of the 
heart of Bruce, which, as the story goes, 
was being conveyed in the heart-case when 
its bearer, the ill-fated Douglas, was slain in 
battle in Spain, on his way to Palestine. 


W. W. SKEAT. 


A modern instance of this is recorded in 
Ernest Oldmeadow’s Life 
Bourne, vol. ii, p. 342. Cardinal Bourne 
died on 1 Jan. 1935, and his burial took 
place at the foot of the Altar of the “ Gali- 
lee” in the Chapel of St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware, Herts, but, his biographer states, “ in 
obedience to a death-bed wish of the Car- 
dinal’s, his heart was placed in the chapel at 
Wonersh [Surrey], the seminary which he 
once ruled and always loved. A mural in- 
scription runs: 


Franciscus Cardinalis Bourne 

Seminarii hujus primus Rector 
Cor praebet mortale 

in pignus immortalis amoris 

Obiit Kal. Jan. A.D. MCMXxxVv.” 


REGINALD B. FELLows. 


of Cardinal 


MBS ERECTED BEFORE DEATH 

(cIxxxviii. 104, 152).—At the moment | 
can think of only three instances of this—and 
one of these is doubtful—though probably 
there are many others. Moreover, there js 
always a preliminary problem as to whether, 
in the absence of definite evidence, a ceno- 
taph was erected during his lifetime by the 
person that it commemorates in preparation 
for his own burial, and then afterwards 
abandoned, or whether posthumously, in 
accordance with his own directions, or pos- 
sibly by the piety of an heir or an executor, 
who thus desired to keep his memory alive in 
a neighbourhood with which perhaps he had 
had close associations. Of my: three in- 
stances, the first is that of Lord Wharton, d. 
1568, who has a late, coarse cenotaph in 
Kirkby Stephen Church, Westmorland, but 
is actually buried, with a second monument, 
in Headlaugh Church, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Each has an inscription record- 
ing actual burial (at Kirkby Stephen: 
“Thomas Whartonus jaceo hic”); but in 
this case his real resting-place at Healaugh 
is indisputably indicated by the will of his 
widow, who desired to be buried there, 
“wher my late good lord and husband the 
Lord Wharton dothe lie.” Each monument 
has three recumbent effigies, for Lord Whar- 
ton was twice wed, My second instance is 
that of the eighth Lord de la Warr, d. 1526, 
who has a princely Renaissance cenotaph at 
Boxgrove Priory, Sussex, and a_ second 
princely Renaissance monument, below 
which he is actually buried, at Broadwater 
Church, in the same county. In this instance 
we know that the Boxgrove sacellum was 
erected by the peer during his own lifetime 
(he refers to his “ power (poor) chapell to 
be buried yn”); and his wife, I believe, is 
actually interred in it. My third case— 
though this is doubtful, and also not exactly 
parallel—is that of Oliver King, d. 1503, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and also Canon 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. His actual 
place of sepulchre—whether at Bath or 
Windsor—is supposed to be uncertain, 
though it is certain that he desired in his will 
to be buried at the former place (“ corpus- 
que meum .. . sepeliendum in choro novo 
ecclesie Bathon”), which raises, one would 
have thought, a strong presumption, if not 





an irresistible, that he was really so buried. 
Apparently, however, he had previously 
| erected a chantry chapel in St. George’s 
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Chapel; in which church he is said also to 
have placed an “Orate” inscription, that 
dates on its own showing from about ten 
years before his death, since it speaks of his 
recent commendation to the See of Exeter, 
which took place in 1492. All this looks as 
though he then at least intended to be buried 
there, though again it is not absolutely con- 
clusive. The actual “Orate” inscription 
(which is otherwise of interest as asking us 
to pray “ pro D[omi]no Olivero Kyng,” and 
not, according to the usual formula for a 
living person, “ pro bono statu”) is unknown 
to me; or, if I have ever seen it, I have since 
forgotten its exact whereabouts; nor do I 
now recollect on what ultimate authority I 
have cited it. Neither of the two last in- 
stances of dual tombs has, I think, any 
recumbent effigy. ” 
JosePpH E. Morris. 


If the enquirer means “ epitaphs”’ ‘(not 
“effigies””) a notable example exists within 
Stratford-on-Avon parish church, in the 
charming old Clopton Chapel, built and 
beautified, before his decease, by Sir Hugh 
Clopton. Next to Shakespeare he was Strat- 
ford’s greatest benefactor. He became Lord 
Mayor of London, died there in 1496, and 
was buried in the church of St. Margaret, 
Lothbury. In his will, dated 14 Sept. 1496, 
he said : 

“If it fortune me to decease upon Stret- 
ford-upon-Avon, or in that countrey, then 
my body shall be buried in the parish church 
of the same... .” 

A tablet to his memory was placed within 
the Guild Chapel at Stratford. 

Another memorable instance is the grave 
of Tracy Turnerelli, in Leamington ceme- 
tery. His propet surname was Turner, but 
he thought euphony demanded the addition 
of “elli” Modesty was never a besetting 
virtue of his. Some years before his death 
he bought a plot of ground in the cemetery 
and built a strong vault. Over this he 
erected a huge rough rock, or monolith, 
Weighing tons, and a sculptor was engaged to 
cut smooth facets on all four sides. On each 
of these facets he instructed the sculptor to 
incise various virtues he possessed or 
imagined. 

He achieved some notoriety once by col- 
lecting thousands of pennies from working- 
Men, to pay for a gold wreath (or victor’s 
laurels) which he presented to Lord Beacons- 








field when Prime Minister. The latter de- 
clined the gift. Turnerelli then melted down 
the gold and spent the proceeds on plum 
puddings for the poor. 

WM. JAGGARD. 


(CRABB ROBINSON, MRS. BARBAULD, 

MACAULAY, AND HORACE WAL- 
POLE (clxxxv. 374)—We are all familiar 
with Mr. Macaulay’s savages gazing at the 
wrecks of our fallen metropolis, from a 
broken arch of Blackfriars Bridge. Walpole, 
in a letter to Mason (27 Nov. 1775), sketches 
in a picture which has something of the same 
sentiment in it. 

‘*I approve,” he says, “* your printing in manu- 
script, that is, not for the public, for who knows 
how long the public will be able, or be permitted 
to read ? Bury a few copies against this Island is 
rediscovered. Some American versed in the old 
English language will translate it, and revive the 
true taste in gardening; though he will smile at 
the diminutive scenes on the litthe Thames when 
he is planting a forest on the banks of the Oronoko. 
I love to skip into futurity and imagine what will 
be done on the giant scale of a new hemisphere; 
but I am in littke London, and must go and dress 
for a dinner with some of the inhabitants of that 
ancient metropolis, now in ruins, which was really 
for the moment the ‘capital of a large empire, but 
the poor man who made it so outlived himself and 
the duration of the empire.” 

J. Doran, 
(11 April 1857) 


BAT AND TRAP (clxxxvi. 270; clxxxvii- 
87, 153, 241)—This game was regularly 
played when I was a scholar at the Town 
Bank Grammar School, Ulverston, in Fur- 
ness nearly eighty years ago, exactly as set 
out in “ Strutt ” under the term “ Trap Ball.” 
As boys we always called the game “ Trap, 
Bat and Ball.” 

A more favourite pastime was “ Spell and 
Knurr” not only at the school, but also 
amongst all the more active young fellows 
in the Lake District. 

On the sands in the estuary of the Rivers 
Crake and Leven opposite the railway sta- 
tion called “ Greenodd ” there used to be a 
number of mere stones at 20 yards intervals, 
from which the players could tell the distance 
the knurr had been driven, the only measure- 
ment required being the distance from the 
last stone to the actual spot where the knurr 
had fallen. The distance being counted in 
scores and feet. 

The “ spell” was cut out of a piece of ash 
Sins. to 6ins. long, thinned to about half its 
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length so as to allow the heavier end to lay 
flat on the ground with a slight hollow to 
take the knurr. 

The main equipment was the “ pumm” 
which consisted of a flat piece of ash iins. 
thick, 24ins, wide at one end and 2ins. at the 
other, into which a hole being bored of 
about 4in. diameter, the shaft of the pumm 
was inserted. This shaft was about 4ft. long 
of well seasoned ash, tapering from lin. to 
4in. making it as the experts called it, “ very 
wandy,” which to-day may be explained by 
the term “ pliable.” 

Another favourite game in my youth is 
described by “Strutt” as “ Tip Cat” but 
which we called ‘ Guinea-Pig,” played 
exactly as is set out in that work. 

As Ulverston was the home of “High 
Pole Leaping,” I need scarcely add that this 
was one of our chief forms of exercise at the 
school. 

There was also a somewhat rough game 
called “ Catty” which only the older and 
stronger boys played, after the style of 
hockey. 

It was played with a “ bung out of a beer 
barrel” and thorn sticks. Sides being chosen 
and bases fixed at each end, the game was 
for each side to drive the “ bung” between 
the base of the opposite side. It was some- 
times called “ Shinney” which was a very 
appropriate name as sore shins and bruises 
were frequent. 

E. W. 


Cat and Dog is another name for our old 
friend “ Tip-Cat,” which my Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary defines as “a game with cigar- 
shaped piece of wood which is raised from 
ground by striking one end with stick and 
then hit while in the air.” In the middle of 
a game at tip-cat, according to Macaulay, 
John Bunyan “paused and stood staring 
wildly upward with his stick in his hand.” 


Frep. R. GALE. 
Gerrards Cross. 


HILL (clxxxviii. 126).—According to the 

*D.N.B.”’ Arthur Hill was born about 
1601 and was the son of Sir Moyses Hill by 
his first wife, Alice. Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1940, 
art. ‘ Antrim’ however states that the father 
of Alice died before 1540. Assuming this 
date to be correct she was, if living, upwards 
of 60 years old in 1601, and was in that case 
not the mother of Arthur Hill. Lodge’s 








* Peerage,’ 1905, art. ‘ Downshire,’ says that 
Sir Moyses Hill died in 1630, aged 76, so that 
he was born presumably in 1553 or 1554, and 
therefore would appear to have been at least 
13 years older than his first wife. 


F. ALGar. 


“ FMINENT MEN ” AND “ EMINENT 
WOMEN ” (clxxxviii. 36, 107).—It is 
impossible that Mrs. Henry Wood figures in 
the Gallery since she was, in 1857, quite un- 
known to fame, and the identification of 
Mrs. (sic) Stanhope, the novelist, is prob- 
ably incorrect. Miss Louisa Sidney Stan- 
hope certainly wrote many romances be- 
tween 1806-1835, buf an extended search for 
some particulars of her life has failed to 
elicit a single fact. At the last reference 
George Eliot, Jane Welsh Carlyle, Christina 
Rossetti, Emily Bronté, and Charlotte Yonge 
are mentioned. I suggest that none of these 
ladies was considered “ eminent” in 1857. 


F. ALGAR. 


JAEL PYE, née MENDEZ (clxxxvi. 206, 
254).—Her second marriage, to Robert 
Hampden Pye, took place on 4 Sept. 1766, 
not in 1776 as stated in Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry.’ It is noticed in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for September 1766. 
F. ALGar. 


WILLIAM CHARLES_ BALDWIN 

(clxxxviii. 127)—Walford’s ‘ County 
Families,’ 1868, says that the Rev. Thomas 
Rigbye Baldwin, Vicar of Leyland, Lanes, 
born 1823, was the son of “the late Rev. 
Gardnor Baldwin, by Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late Thomas Orton, Esq., of Tattenhall, Co. 
Chester.” oes 

F. ALGAR. 


LAWN TENNIS: FIRST LITERARY 
REFERENCE (clxxxiii. 379; clxxxiv. 
87; clxxxv. 57).—The following references 
are probably a little later in 1877 than Henry 
James’s article mentioned at the last refer- 
ence, but they may have the same mild 
amusement for others as for me. It is 
George Eliot (aet. 58) who is writing: 

(10 Nov.) I have for two months and more 
been in better health than I have known for several 
years. This pleasant effect is due to the delicious 
air of the breezy Surrey hills; and further, to 4 
friend’s insistence on my practising lawn-tennis as 
a daily exercise. 
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(16 Nov.). Imagine me playing at lawn-tennis 
by the hour together. 
M. A. E. 


OHN INGYLBY (clxxxviii. 126).—A short 

account of John Ingleby, born 7 July 
1434, died 21 Sept. 1456, appears in W. T. 
Lancaster’s ‘ The Early History of Ripley and 
the Ingilby family ...’ privately printed, 
1918, and limited to forty copies, p. 23. In 
the Wilson MSS. (Leeds Old Library) of 
Yorkshire pedigrees is the note: “ This John 
was a favourite of Hen. VI. He died on St. 
Matt.w Day 1457 and was buried in St. 
Nicolas’s church in Hertford.” 


FRANK BECKWITH, 
Librarian. 
Leeds Old Library. 


PAYMENT FOR VERMIN (clxxxvii. 40, 

80, 130, 201)—In the churchwardens’ 
accounts of a parish in Dorset, 1701-24, I 
found amongst the various and numerous 
payments for “ varments’” heads, one entry 
which all inquiry had hitherto failed to 
elucidate, viz., the payment of one shilling 
per dozen for “popes, pops, or poops’ 
heads.” Whether bird or beast remained a 
mystery. 

In the parochial acccunts of Cheddar, 
Somerset, “‘ woope’s heads ” are mentioned 
—a synonymous word, it seemed probable, 
varying with the dialects of the two counties. 
It now turns out that pupu is an cbsolete 
French word, and synonymous with huppe, 
hoop (Bailey’s Dict.), a lapwing. 

Why a price should have been put on the 
head of this harmless and beautiful bird I 
won't pretend to say, unless it were from the 
mistaken opinion that it fed on the grain in 
those cornfields which it often frequented 
lor the purpose of procuring its natural food. 
The names by which it was known in this 
country 150 years ago seem to be quite obso- 
lete now. 


W. W.S. (23 Jan. 1864). 


(CATS (clxxxvii. 299; clxxxviii. 86)—One 

_ May supplement the remarks on this 
subject by citing the case of Andrea Doria 
(1466-1560), the great Genoese admiral, por- 
rayed with his cat. After the failure of the 
Fieschi conspiracy in 1541, he adopted as his 
mascot a black cat which had been found in 
the ruins of the Fieschi palace. Whenever he 
recalled the conspiracy of that family he had 








the habit of smiting the cat heavily. He 
directed that his official portrait should be 
painted with the inoffensive creature by his 
side; a large cat squatting on its haunches is 
seen on a table facing Andrea, seated in a 
high-backed chair in the portrait at Genoa 
at one time loosely attributed to Titian. (See 
Luzzatto Guerrini: “I Doria,” p. 50). 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


JOHN LUDFORD (clxxxvii. 298; clxxxviii. 

86).—Further information might be 
obtaining by consulting Mr. C. H. Dudley 
Ward’s book on ‘ The Family of Twysden or 
Twisden,’ 1939. Moreover, C. H. Fielding 
in 1893 in his ‘Memories of Malling and 


.| its Valley,’ published many parish records. 


M. W. B. 


* HERE WE COME GATHERING NUTS 

IN MAY” (clxxxviii. 126).—Surely, 
the original phrase before its corruption 
was: “Here we come gathering knots of 
May.” A “flower knot” was a popular 
phrase in 1758. Temple, in his ‘ Sketches’ 
(14) refers to a “bauble called a flower- 
knot.” I have always understood that the 
rhyme referred to the custom of “ a’maying ” 
as May-day, when children gathered knots 
of may, or, indeed, other flowers on that day. 


EDWIN RADFORD. 


Not so nonsensical as at first appears. It 
depends on where the onlooker stands. Of 
course, in peace-days in England dried nuts 
could easily be found all the year round. I 
have now almonds two years old in their 
shells, and have gathered coco-nuts from 
African palms in autumn (where the seasons 
are reversed)}—a commonplace event in that 
delightful climate. In pre-war days one can 
freely gather oranges from public trees in the 
fruit-lined avenues of an Italian village near 
Genoa. 

Wo. JAGGARD. 


(CHARACTER OF HAMLET (clxxxviii. 

125).—Dryden wrote many notes on 
Shakespeare in his various prefaces. For 
clues to these see pp. 85, 86 of my ‘ Shake- 
speare Bibliography 1911.’ De Quincey 
compiled several biographies of our poet. 
For titles and locations see p. 589 of same 
work. Prof. Hy. Morley wrote much criti- 
cal Shakespeare matter, especially in his 
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edition of ‘Hamlet’ in Cassell’s National 
Library. See also his ‘English Literature,’ 
5. vols., and p. 222 of my ‘Shakesp. Bib. 
1911.’ Prof. Saintsbury devoted pp. 313-350 
to Shakespeare in his ‘Short List of Eng. 
Lit.’, 1898. Sir Walter Scott projected an 
annotated ten-volume edition of Shake- 
speare in 1825, but abandoned it in 1826, 
after producing three vols. The only exist- 
ing set is in Boston, U.S. Public Library. For 
fuller details of this unlucky venture see p. 


never yet lost, the question of “ finding” jt 
does not arise. 

Moreover, John Greene, contemporary 
and friend of the poet, died a century or 
more before 1747. 

Wo. Jaccarp, 


“YARNELLS ” (clxxxviii. 126).—This word 
has every appearance of a corrupted 
dialect term for one who traded or worked 


in yarn. Yarndle is an abbreviated form of | tic 
Yarnwindle, dating back to 1682. [Per Mar } dor 
tindale, ‘Countrey surveying book,’ X, 69, } hay 
1682] “ Those things which here in Cheshire Fin 
we call Yarndles, being used by country } dé 


of fifteen friends of the founder, William housewives in winding of = Spat = 
Stevens (1732-1807), meeting at the Free- , wa 
masons’ Tavern, Lothbury, London E.C.2. . 


“oF : “ . : The name was not uncommon around the — Sw 
ste Meg ter ge _ small village of Orleton, near Worcester. It [lar 





























516 of my Dictionary. 
Wo. JAGGARD. 


* NOBoDyY’s CLUB” (clxxxviii. 104).— 
Founded in 1800 this club first consisted 


; has occurred to me that that district might ‘ 
on piapeg: os a erg bea oe er Sensi h. may be that § pre 
Taverns, though none in Lothbury. (For list, Yarnell is an o CECOSEES Sa a 
see ‘London Directory,’ under Public PERCY WHICHELO. ih 
Houses.) As the club is unnamed, among 


BEHEADING (clxxxviii. 65).—Does not § 2: 

your correspondent mean “ Maiden” J {0 
when he writes “ Monster’? It is thus that } 4 
Macaulay names the “ rude old guillotine of | 4% 
Scotland ” when writing of the execution of be 
Argyll in 1685. See also Dr. Brewer's Dic: | “ 
tionary, under “ Maiden.” 


the hundreds cited in the same directory, its 
existence seems doubtful. 
WM. JAGGARD. 


UININE (clxxxviii. 127).—This alkaloid 
was introduced into medical practice in 
1820 (see Sydenham Soc. Lexicon 1897), but 
not till much later than 1820 was it found Cc. R. ing 
valuable for such ailments as malaria and } 
influenza. (See S. Cooper, ‘ First Lines in FRANK PLEDGE (clxxxvii. 190; cixxxvili. Co 
Surgery,’ 1826, p. 36). A long and valuable 21, 107).—I did not suggest that £2 was f "0 


account of Quinism will be found in Quain, | the maximum fine. However, I have since 


Dict. of Medicine, 2 vols., 1895. (See vol. ii, | come across an early reference in my 1921 ¢ 
pp. 614-617.) Then this admirable mono- | copy of Jenk’s ‘ English Local Government’ mi 
graph appeared in 1876 by H. E. Howard. But as the power of royalty increased, the ; 


sheriff increased with it. He held the toum of 
view of Frank Pledge, for the inspection of th — {0 
police system of the Hunshed invented or It he 


* Quinology of the East Indies,’ 2 vols. folio 
(size 20 by 15 inches) with full-page coloured 





plates. 
Wo. JAGGARD. 


GHAKESPEARE'S WILL (clxxxviii. 127). 

—This document was proved in London 
by the poet’s relatives and executors, Dr. 
John, and Mrs. Susanna, Hall, on 22 June 
1616. Since then it has been safely guarded 
in the Probate Registry, now at Somerset 
House. It was written and signed on three 
foolscap sheets, and is now oak-framed and 
glazed (on two sides). I have handed it twice 
in the last forty years. Therefore, as it was 





organised by Edyar. He administered the vast 
estates which, by the great confiscations of the 
Conquest, had become the demesnes (or direct 
property) of the Crown. He ferretd out and et 
forced the growing feudal claims of the Crow 
to treasure-trove, wrecks, strays, derdands, royal 
fish, and the like. He exacted the fines for 
breaches of the king’s peace, and other pnaltis 
imposd by the new criminal jurisdiction of the 
town, ousted the old popular system of wer-gilois 
and purgation oaths, the sheriff became, not merely 
an administrative official, but a criminal judge who 
tried the pleas of the Crown, aswell as presided 
in the popular court of theshire. . . 


HEUREEKA. 
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The Library. 


Maupassant, Choix de Contes (Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) 

la Rochefoucauld, Maximes (Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) Both edited, 
with Introductions, by F. C. Green. 


THERE is a fitness in the appearance to- 

gether of these two authors; the authen- 
tic noble of the Grand Siécle and the 
doubtful noble of the Stupide Dix-neuviéme 
have very much in common. If the one was, 
in Paul Souday’s phrase, a Don Quichotte 
dégrisé the other was a disillusioned Don 
Juan. The “esprit de justesse et de précision” 
that Voltaire admired in La Rochefoucauld 
is Maupassant’s also, and what is Boule de 
Suif but one or two of the Maxims writ 
large? 

This edition of the Maxims will, like the 
previous volumes in this excellent series, 
serve admirably the purpose of either the 
general reader or the Honours student 
(though the latter will perhaps regret the 
absence of a bibliography). The selection 
from Maupassant is, as an editorial note 
warns us, “ not primarily designed for educa- 
tional use.” We can well believe it; it would 
be an odd educational institution that pres- 
cribed the reading, not only of the Maison 
Tellier but even of that quintessential smok- 
ing-room story, L’ami Patience. 

Dr. Green’s earlier selection, Quinze 
Contes, was no doubt intended for educa- 
tional use; this volume is what it sets out 
to be, a thoroughly representative selection 
of one of the very greatest of story-tellers. 
Only two small misprints (filette on p. 137, a 
missing accent on p. 162) disfigure the text, 
and one could not wish for a better introduc- 
tion than Dr. Green’s. In one small matter 
he seems to err; he pictures Boule de Suif 
returning to her maison close. Surely she 
stood higher in the hetaerocracy than Rosa 
la Rosse. 

One would wish to quote a score of Dr. 
Green’s wise judgments: let two suffice. Of 
Maupassant he writes: 





Glance at one of his pages and it will be seen 
that the word which leaps to the eye (the truly 
Operative word) is the verb. That, in a conteur, 
is the signature of the master craftsman. 

Of La Rochefoucauld he says (and it is no 
less true of Guy de Maupassant): 


His object was not to convert us to his view of 








human nature, but rather, at the risk of shocking 
our accepted or traditional notions, to force us 
to review them dispassionately, in the light of our 
personal experience. And if, in the process we 
find that mankind is nobler and less selfish than 
as portrayed by La Rochefoucauld, then so much 
the better for humanity. 


The Brighton Theatre, 1814-1819. By Maria 
Theresa Odell (Aldridge Bros. Worthing, 
Sussex, 15s.) 


[N ‘ The Old Theatre, Worthing,’ Mrs. Odell 
has already covered part of the career 
of the early nineteenth-century provincial 
actor-manager, Thomas Trotter. The present 
volume concerns his lesseeship of the Theatre 
Royal, Brighton, and adds an _ interesting 
chapter to an aspect of English theatre his- 
tory which the domination of London too 
long obscured; for, though the metropolis 
has been the great centre for the marketing 
of talent, the provinces served for many 
generations as the training ground in which 
players learned their business and developed 
their art. Any young historian in search of 
a subject for a masterpiece would do well to 
consider that we still await an adequate and 
worthy History of the English Stage, and the 
future writer of that needed work will be 
indebted to those who, like Mrs. Odell, are 
preserving valuable records of local theatres 
which contributed in no small way to the 
traditions of the English playhouse. 

Thomas Trotter, who owned or leased a 
large circuit in Sussex, Kent, and Essex, took 
over and restored the Brighton Theatre at a 
time when it was in physical disrepair and 
moral disrepute. During the five years of 
his tenancy he had the patronage of the chief 
luminaries of Brighton society, including the 
Prince Regent, and he frequently engaged 
leading actors and actresses from London as 
“ auxiliaries ” (they would to-day be called 
by the grander name of “ guest artists”) to 
his regular stock company. But the high 
fees paid to these stars sometimes necessi- 
tated increased admission charges which in 
turn reduced the size of the audience and 
caused resentment among regular supporters. 
At best the Brighton public was a capricious 
body and Trotter’s takings were often disas- 
trously low: even at benefit performances it 
was not unusual for the expenses to exceed 
the takings. At the end of five years Trotter 
gave up the struggle, though he avoided the 
bankruptcy which speedily overwhelmed his 
successor. Mrs. Odell gives an almost day- 
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to-day record of the plays produced, while 
her account is rich in incident and anecdote 
concerning the management, the audience, 
and the players—who included Mrs. Siddons, 
Kean, the Kembles, Charles Mathews, J. B. 
Booth, Liston, Grimaldi, Eliza O'Neill, Kitty 
Stephens, and many less familiar performers, 
among them such eccentric amateurs as 
“Romeo” Coates. The excellent illustra- 
tions, which provide a comprehensive por- 
trait gallery of thosé to whom Trotter was 
in various ways indebted, add to the attrac- 
tion and usefulness of Mrs. QOdell’s com- 
pilation, sponsored by the Worthing Art 
Development Scheme. 


The Animus Against Milton. E. H. Visiak. 
(The Grasshopper Press. Derby.) 


HIS small pamphlet shows how “the 
animus against Milton, so extraordin- 
arily persistent as it has been, has developed 
new methods of expression” at the present 
day. It mentions the “ modest confuter ” in 
Milton's own day, and in ours Mr. Belloc, 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, and Mr. F. L. Lucas, and 
Dr. Leavis. “Mr. Visiak suggests that it is 
the mirror of a complex egoism and a 
dynamic power which has produced this hos- 
tility. He quotes De Quincey: “ Milton is 
not a writer among writers, not a _ poet 
among poets, but a Power among Powers.” 


Sir Vincent Gookin of Highfield, Gloucester- 
shire.-By C. Roy Hudleston. (Reprint from 
Transactions of the Bristol and Glouces- 


tershire Archaeological Society, vol. lxiv, 
1943, pp. 113-116.) ‘ 


N this modest brochure of four pages, with 

its brief tabular pedigree, Mr. Hudles- 

ton suggests that Sir Vincent Gookin, whose 
birth year the ‘D.N.B.’ queries as 1590, is 
likely to have been older, as his parents, 
Kentish folk of good standing, were married 
in 1566. He is principally known for his 
“bitter attack on the Irish,” which he was 
impolitic enough to make while living in that 
distressful country. But there was ability in 
the family, for his two sons as well as a 
nephew appear also to give prominence to 
their queer surname in the ‘D.N.B.’ It is so 
queer that a lapicide long ago, in the Lord 
Mayor’s Chapel at Bristol, thought it kinder 





to spell it as “Cookin,” and the local his. 
torians have quite innocently accepted the 
delightfully apt alteration. 4 


‘THE YEAR’s WorK IN ENGLISH Stupus’ 
for 1942 continues the valuable work of 
record unimpaired, though women have 
taken the places of some men absent on war 
work. The house of Language and Liter. 
ture is a two-storied edifice of many mam 
sions. Some readers no doubt will be 
to know that “ oscillograph records 
that the vowel in bimorphemic words 
tied is about .030 seconds longer than jp 
monomorphemic words like tide.” 
again may find the identification of Cha 
Lollius with an epigrammatist of the Greek 
Anthology more probable than it appears fg 
us. But the higher branches of criti 
have by no means been neglected, and we 
hear of much work directed to the elucida 
tion of masterpieces. A great deal come 
from the U.S.A., in which connexion we } 
quote: “ The 1941 union catalogues of the 
Library of Congress contain over eleven 
million cards, the yearly growth being about 
400,000 entries.” We have noticed more 
than fifty references to ‘N. and Q.’ ‘ 


cae 


CorRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 83, col. 2, 1. 12, for “ west” 
east; col. 2, 1. 15, for “ east’ read west; p. 
col. 2, 1. 34, for “ sobrucciolo ” read sdrucciolo, 
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